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blonde bombshell? 

They rolled into town in a flower- 
powered London bus—this gorgeous 
blonde and her dropped-out pop group. 

The people of Tranquil frizzling on 
the edge of the Australian desert 
thought them innocent enough. But 
for the grim security men at the 
nearby top-secret atomic testing 
area, this spear-shooting 

lovely and her bunch __ 

of lethal hippies 
meant trouble. Exactly what 
sort of trouble she does trigger off 
you'll find out when you read 

flowers of folly 

a gripping up-to-the-minute 
thriller by Geoff Taylor 
loaded with suspense and 
surprises. And 
inside ARGOSY 
now on sale. 
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Some facts about 
Music 
and 

Children 

IN THE 1967 68 scholastic year there were 3,364 
music schools with a seven-year curriculum in the 
Soviet Union. They were attended by 574,000 chiidren, 
who went there after they had finished ciasses at 
general secondary schools. 

^ 

ABOUT 150,000 children and adolescents attend 
1,201 evening music schools. The course at these 
schools is a five-year one. 

5 ^ ^ 

EVERY year about 350 new music schools for 
children are opened in the Soviet Union. 

^ ^ 

SPECIAL music schools, with an 11-year course, 
train professional musicians. There are 26 such 
schools in this country. They are attended by 11,000 
children who, in addition to. special music training, 
cover the general secondary school curriculum. 












SPOTLIGHT 


by Vladimir POZNER 


' Vladimir Pozner, 
whose personai 
column "Sputnik 
Spotiight" win 
regularly appear 



translator of 
English and 


American literature. 
He has travelled 
extensively in the 
Soviet Union and 
abroad and makes 
his home in 
Moscow. 

















THINK OF A NUMBER! 

Ivan Ivanovich l^t the train to get a mack while the train made 
a short stop in Kiev. He looked at the number of his carriage: 
1147. “Well,” he said to himself, “that should be easy to remember; 
it is the year Moscow was founded. ” 

Returning from the buffet he approached a railwayman and 
asked politely “Pardon me. Do you happen to remember what 
year Moscow was founded?” 
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AGE 

DOES 

NOT 

WORRY 

ME 

At 50, 55 or 60 years of age (see 
details below), most citizens of the 
USSR have the right to retire on a 
pension. A person may take advan¬ 
tage of this right and receive his 
pension, or he may not and may 
lawfully continue to work. 

He may be living in the midst of a 
large family, or he may have no close 

people’s home. 

Will the pensioner find an outlet 
for his energies in active work for the 
good of the community? Or will he 
become a member of the “bench 
squad” in the courtyard? Having 
nothing to do can be a terrible thing. 

The average life-span in the USSR 
has^r^ched 70 years. This fact, a 

of problems for society, especially in 
view of the growing numbers of pen- 

In 1941 there were four million 
pensioners in the USSR. Twenty 



The second qualification—trade 

fects eligibility for a pension. There 
have been other changes, too. The 
law has been amended several times, 
being made more specific each time. 

For example, the 20-year period 
(1941-61) began for us with the war. 
Millions of workers stopped produc¬ 
ing goods and went away to fight. 
For those who saw active service, 

many men in the prime of life return¬ 
ed crippled, blind or shell-shocked. 
Or did not return at all.- 

The factories evacuated to the 
east, beyond the Volga, the Urals 
and to Central Asia, worked to the 
limit of their capacity to produce the 
goods to throw back the invaders. 
Often machine and assembly lines 

was little besides a roof to keep off 

Manpower was scarce, and work¬ 
ers sometimes stayed in the shop 
round the clock for several days in a 
row. Women learned trades usually 











{The Law, 
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in school, stood long he 
chines which they had to 


plenty of ot 


worked not less than 20 years. 

Article 9. Special conditions 
regard to old-age pensions hold tr 
for industrial, office and professior 


id in hot workshops: f 


tice; one way of helping people back 
to a normal life. 

In Article 2 of the Law on State 
Pensions, we read that pensions in 
the USSR are granted in cases of (1) 
old age, (2) disablement, (3) loss of 
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; work- 


a thin booklet, bi 


xtofthe Law fits im 


to the t 




ely, takes 


up 440 pag< 

Here are some of the more general 
points of this Law:— 

Article 6. Pensions are paid by the 
State out of funds annually allocated 
for this purpose from the State bud¬ 
get of the USSR, which includes the 
State social insurance funds, con- 

prises, institutions and organisa¬ 
tions. . . (NOTE: Social insurance 
contributions are made by factories. 


reaching the age l .. 
ed at least 15 years. . .. (Note: These 
workers receive pensions based on a 
higher percentage of their earnings 
compared with other workers). 

calculated on the basis of the average 
actual monthly earnings. Earnings 

work done. . . . The annual long- 
service bonus should be included in 
the earnings upon which calculations 


Article 54. Pensione 
among industrial, office ai 
sional workers and Service 
have worked for not less 
years after the granting ol 








tribution payable by the insured 
person, nor any deduction being made 
from his pay.) 

Article 7. Pensions are tax-free. 

Article 8. Industrial, office and 
professional workers are eligible for 
an old-age pension: for men, upon 
reaching the age of 60, having work¬ 
ed not less than 25 years; for women, 


the time the pension 
ve the pension sum 
the basis of the high- 

the basic text of the 


:e document, Reguh 
I the Granting ana rayn 
ate Pensions, passed by a dt 
5 USSR Council of Minis 


' All industrial, office 



SOCIAL INSURANCE 
AND SECURITY 
IN THE USSR 

Facts and figures 

Soviet peoples living standards are determined not only by the share of the 
national income they receive in the form of wages and salaries (depending on 
the quality and quantity of their work), but also by the size of public 

(from primary to higher). 

Workers’ and office clerks’ holidays, students’ stipends and the accommo- 
dation at kindergartens and nurseries are also paid for out of these funds. 

In 1966 these funds all over the country totalled more than 43,000 million 
roubles, and by 1970 (the end of the current five-year plan period) the figure 
WiU have risen by 40 per cent. 
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One-third of all Soviet public consumption funds are spent on providing 
social insurance benefits for the people. Last year payments averaged 149 
roubles for every employee. 

^ 

Pensions account for about 9,000 million roubles annually from the public 

^ 

Sick benefits, too, are a major item. These are determined by the person’s 
average wage and length of service. For instance, if an employee falls ill 
within three years’ work, he or she will receive half the average wage usually 
earned; after three to five years’ work, 60 per cent; after five to eight years, 
80 per cent; and after eight years, 100 per cent. 

^ ^ sjc 

^ 

canteens, usually found at their jobs.'xhey receive 20 per-cent free of charge, 

^ ^ 

wliSf a^mooo pTOple'availed themselves of last year. In the past 10 years 
the network of specialised prophylactic dispensaries has been enlarged 
two-and-a-half times. 

Great care is taken of invahds. They receive State pensions, together with 
wages or salaries if they work. 

vided with lfo,000 sanatorium and rest-home places annually. These 
are either free or at greatly reduced cost, and in many cases travel expenses 

Those Enable to walk are provided with mini-cars equipped with full 
manual control. These are maintained by the State and are replaced every five 










THEY WERE 

‘PROBLEM 

CHILDREN’ 


Specialised schools for young offenders 
were organised a few years ago to replace 
reformatories. iV. ORLOVA, Senior Assistant 
Procurator for juvenile delinquency, 
and H. KARIMOV, 
a professor at Dushanbe University, 
describe the work of such a school in the 
Central Asian Soviet Republic of Tajikistan. 


i 


Talk about 'problem children' 
and 'hopeless cases' is often 
simply an attempt by parents or 
teachers to cover up a lack of skill in 
training children. 


The citizens of Dushanbe, capital 
of Tajikistan, were horrified to learn 

breakers had been set up right in 
the heart of the city. But the 
teaching staff under David Feld- 
stein did not share their fears. 

They were enthusiasts who had 
left other jobs to work at this 
school; people like Kurban Safolov, 
the art teacher, who had worked at 
a TV station; AnatoU Belousov, 
the P.T. instructor, an ex-Service- 
man; and Aziz Khalimov, a teacher 
straight from the Institute of 
Linguistics of the Tajik Academy 

Perhaps the most difficult thing 
was to get their charges to study. 
Most of them were drop-outs from 
schools. Some had spent three or 


before they dropped out. 

They had no taste for studying 
and no interests—both had to be 
developed gradually, painstakingly. 
A lot of effort went into it: taking 

lectures on a subject of their choice, 
organising educational debates and 
other extra-curricular activities. 

Another problem was to give 
the children a taste for work. The 
staff were dealing with youngsters 


disgrace, and who at first took 


For that reason, the teachers 
rejected the idea of punishing pupils 
by giving them work to do, 
although this method was envisaged 
in the Rules for Specialised Schools. 
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They found that “punishment by 
idleness” was far more effective. 

The pupils gradually adopted 
their teachers’ respect for work. 
Here is an instance of how the staff 
employed the method of education 
by work:— 

The summer holidays came and 

The principal could have arranged 
for Ae children to go to a nicely 
laid-out place, all ready to be lived 
in. Instead, what the children got 
was an abandoned village some 45 
miles out of town. 


They arrived to see crumbling 
clay huts, dried-up irrigation ditches 
and a withering garden. They were 
told it was up to them to make the 

Led by their teachers, the boys 

Water was laid on, electricity 
installed, a kitchen, a dining-room 
and dornptories were built, and 
sports grounds and a swimming 


portant thing was that the “misfits” 


moral satisfaction. They enjoyed 
working as a team. 

To satisfy the boys’ various 

has organised several workshops 
for them. This is not just a con- 

boys can learn a trade there. They 
can become joiners, lathe operators, 
car or radio mechanics. 

Nearly all the boys who took 
qualification exams last year passed 
them and received trade ratings. 
The staff rely largely on the 


competitive spirit in children. For 
instance, they run a competition 
among groups for exemplary con¬ 
duct or cleanliness. There is a 
prize for the winner at the end of 
the year: an excursion to the 
museum town of Samarkand, or a 
trip to the Pacific coast, or to the 
Baltic. Six of the very best pupils 
flew to Vladivostok, were shown 


No answer has been worked out yet.. 
Equally important is the question 
of group leaders: when to stop 
appointing them and let the boys 

In grouping newcomers, the staff 
respect of their comrades, wWch 
strength. The staff were naturally 


find his place in the life of the col¬ 
lective. Every pupil at the school 
takes part in some social activity. 

The Rules for Specialised Schools 
also leave much to be desired. Many 
of them were copied from the manual 
for reformatories and are hardly 
applicable. Others have become out¬ 
dated. In particular, the rule concern¬ 
ing school-leaving age should be 




































the teeth. Few pipe makers pay 
enough attention to this. The fact is 
that a pipe may be both large and 
heavy and yet so finely balanced that 
it is weightless on the jaw. 

connoisseur you are, and hope that 

an interesting talk with you on the 
subject we are both so fond of. 

“Dear Monsieur Fyodorov, please 
accept my very best wishes, and 
believe that if I have gained a Rus¬ 
sian friend this month, you also have 
a French friend.” 

Following hard on the heels of the 
letter, Fyodorov received a beautiful 
wood-carving set made of Solingen 
steel from the French writer. 

On another occasion a Cambo¬ 
dian Ambassador to the USSR was 
attracted by a display of Fyodorov’s 
pipes in the Artists’ Union Gallery 
on Leningrad’s Nevsky Prospect. In 
due course he ordered a number of 
pipes from the master. But Fyodorov 


gypsy music was as popular in 
Leningrad as it is today. 

His father-in-law did not entirely 
approve of Fyodorov’s choice of a 

persuade the young singer to aban¬ 
don his guitar for the wood-turning 

trade, and one day decided to carve a 
pipe. 

The attempt was successful, but 
neither the young man nor his father- 
in-law had any idea that this pipe 
was the first of 40,000 he was subse- 

Yet in a short while Fyodorov gave 

full-time craftsman. Now he only 
takes down his guitar from the wall 

friends. ^ 

Fyodorov works for a Leningrad 
applied arts shop, and none of his 
pipes sits on the shelf for long. Many 
are connoisseur pieces, for he seldom 
repeats a design. 



termines the kind of pipe he needs. 
Take a fisherman. Why do you think 
an old salt is always portrayed in 
oilskins and smoking a big pipe with 
a deeply-curved stem? Because such 
a pipe leaves the hands free to work, 
that’s why!” 

Craftsman Fyodorov started out 
as a singer on the variety stage. That 


Fyodorov, you should pack it full of 
a good quality, aromatic tobacco. It 

the bowl weU charred. When clean- 
all the char off. And never knock the 

even if you don’t break the stem, the 
pipe will end up out of line and 
scratched. 

Finally, treat your pipe with de¬ 
ference, take time over the ritual of 

pipe will perform well for an impa- 


Drawing by Vitali Peskov 

















Wild Life 

FIVE MINUTES TO TWELVE 

from the magazine YUNI NATURALIST 
(Young Naturalist) 

In the last 300 to 400 years, man 
has destroyed nearly a hundred 
species of mammals and several 
dozen species of birds. The last 
tarpon (wild horse) was killed 
at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. The sea cow vanished in 
1768, only 27 years after its 
existence was discovered. By the 
early twentieth century the aurochs 
(as the European bison is popu¬ 
larly, though incorrectly, known), 
the saigak antelope, the sable, 
and the beaver were threatened 
with utter extinction. Russia, once 

mous variety of its fauna, was on 
the verge of catastrophe—plunder 
of the land, upsetting the balance 
of nature, must inevitably have led 
to the most regrettable results. 













The history of the aurochs, the 
bison that were once so plentiful 
in the forests of Europe, is one of 

dom. It could be compared only with 
that of their cousin, the American 
bison, which was on the verge of 
extinction only several decades 
ago. 

First to disappear, probably about 
the first century A.D., were the 
aurochs in England, northern Spain 
and Greece. In France they vanished 
in the sixth century. The last 
aurochs around the Baltic was killed 
in 1755; the last in Rumania in 1762. 

By the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the aurochs’ only refuge was 

the upper reaches of the River Kuban 
in the Northern Caucasus. But man 
continued to pursue them even there, 
and the last three specimens in the 

Their munber in Poland was 
considerably reduced during the 


First World War, for wild oxen 
often found their way into the 
regimental soup-pot. By the end of 
the war only nine remained. The 
last wild aurochs in Europe was 
stalked and killed by Baitolomeusz 
Szpakowicz, an ex-forester whose 
duty it should have been to protect 

At this point the aurochs could 
but for the fact that 96 of the animals 

parts of the world. 

In 1923, on the proposal of the 
Polish naturalist, Jan Stoleman, an 
International Society for the Protec- 

was the decision of this body to 
cross the European bison with its 

The first descendant of this union 
was then to be mated with a pure- 
blooded aurochs, and this process 
continued for a number of genera¬ 
tions for the purpose of improvinj 


the breed. The final result was that 
even experts were unable to tell a 
pure-blooded aurochs from the 
' hybrid. 

Then specialists in the Soviet 
Union set about saving the aurochs 
in their country. By 1940, the 
aurochs-bison appeared in the 
Caucasus, this time to be watched by 
keepers in a special preserve. In 15 
years the original five had increased 
to 106. 

Aurochs began to be bred in Byelo¬ 
russia, too, in the Belovezhski Forest 
and in three other special preserves. 

As a result, by the end of the 
1950’s there were 79 fuU-blooded 
aurochs, 19 bison and 182 aurochs- 
bison and other hybrids living in 
Soviet zoos and preserves—a total 
of 280 of the rare animals which 
40 years previously seemed to have 

of the earth. 

The price of fame 

Russia was always known for its 
beavers. A little over a hundred 
years ago one could hunt beaver in 
the vicinity of Moscow. And there 
were many more in Byelorussia, the 
Ukraine, the Crimea, the Caucasus 
Md in the region of Lake Baikal 
in Siberia. The beaver was prized 
for its silky brown fur and its valuable 
musk glands. 

Clearly, this sort of fame was not 
likely to do the beavers any good, 
and indeed it led to such drastic 
depletion in their numbers that by 
1900 only several hundred were left 
in the entire territory of what is now 
the USSR. 


It looked as if the days of the 
beaver were numbered. But 30 years 
ago the Soviet Government passed a 
law forbidding the hunting of beaver 
and creating preserves for breeding 
them, and today the country’s 
beaver population numbers nearly 
40,000. Now even hunting, after 
being altogether banned for years, is 
again permitted—under strict con¬ 
trols, of course. 

It was a similar story with a 
number of other fur-bearing animals 
in Russia. The much sought-after 
sable felt safe only in Siberia, in the 
famous Barguzin Preserve near 
L^e Baikal; in other places, like the 

mercilessly hunted down—their fin- 
being worth its weight in gold on 
the foreign market. 

In the old days, the people of 
Siberia were even made to pay their 
taxes to the czar in furs instead of 

Soon after the October Revolution, 
the Soviet Government established 
several breeding farms for sable 
and desman (a shrew-like mammal). 
By 1959, some 15,000 sable could 
be released in areas where they had 
lived before being virtually annihilated. 

Their “return home” was a success 
—today there are so many sable in 
the Soviet Union that it seems un¬ 
believable that the danger of ex¬ 
tinction ever threatened them. The 
number of other fur-bearing animals, 
including marten, ermine, mink and 
squirrel, has also increased sharply. 




























Few people are aware that the 
Bengal tiger has relatives outside 
India. Yet the Ussuri tiger might 
well be described as its “big brother”. 
Living in the Soviet Far East and in 
China, the Ussuri tiger is not only 
larger than his Indian counterpart, 
but more placid and handsome as 
weU. 

His good looks were very nearly 
his undoing, for hunters, inspired 
by his gorgeous appearance, went to 
fantastic lengths to have his skin. 
If one takes into account that tigers 
multiply very slowly, and will not 
breed in captivity, it is easy to see 
the necessity for a law banning 
hunting. Such a law went into effect 
in 1956, when there were only 
about ten Ussuris left. Now they 
have multiplied and total 80. 

Mass slaughter 

less herds of the saigak antelope 
roamed the Volga Delta and the 
plains of Kazakhstan. In winter the 
antelope were driven out on to the 
ice and slaughtered in tens of 
thousands, killed for their little 
antlers. These were sold in China, 


where they were considered to have 
medicinal properties. 

By 1919 hardly a thousand speci¬ 
mens were left. Soviet scientists 
insisted on a strict law to protect 

Some years after the law was 
passed, Professor B. Gnmek, director 
of Frankfurt Zoo, wrote about what 
he had learned on a trip to the Soviet 

“By protecting the saigak from the 
air, by safeguarding the places where 
the female has her young, the Rus¬ 
sians have succeeded in bringing the 
number of saigak to about three mil¬ 
lion, or as many as there were in the 
middle of the last century. 

“By permitting some shooting, 
they get enough meat annually to 
feed a thousand people for a whole 
year, in addition to tens of thousands 
of square yards of hides. They also 
export thousands of antlers. At the 
same time, the number of saigak has 

“If in the 1920’s Soviet scientists. 
had not intervened in the matter of 
saving the saigak, this animal would 
be on the verge of extinction, no 
longer roaming the desert steppes of 
Kazakhstan.” 


We could go on and on with stmies of ntammals, birds and fish threatened 
with annihilation, but saved thanks to measures taken on a country-wide 
scale. What we have mentioned here, however, is a good illustration of the way 
scientists, supported by the State, are working to safeguard the wealth of wild 
life in the Soviet Union. 

As for plant l^e, perhaps the best example is provided by what has been 
done and continues to be done for forest and woodland. 






















FORESTS— 
PROBLEMS 
AND SOLUTIONS 

by Professor Boris VASSILIEV 
from APN NEWSLETTER 

This country needs as much 
wood annually as cm be grown on 

the last 25 years, 144 thousand 
million cubic feet of timber have been 
cut down, of which 134 thousand 
million cubic feet came from areas 

This is more than all the forests 
of Sweden, Norway and Finland 
put together. 

Is this a good thing or a bad 

The maip thing is, it was necessary 
to our economy. In the second place, 
this figure falls well short of the 
annual increment of 12.3 thousand 
million cubic feet of timber in logging 

Thus, our timber reserves will 
last us for centuries provided that 

• Take into accoimt the timber 
resources of a given region when 
building towns. 

• Cut down timber only strictly 
according to plan. 

• Plant new forests as old ones 
are cut down, at the same time im¬ 
proving the quality of the timber. 

We are now doing everything we 
can to implement these rules. 


Whereas previously the lumber 
trade was carried on chiefly in 
the European part of the USSR, 
with the northern and eastern parts 
of the country supplying only a 
quarter of our timber, today the 
North and East supply 70 per cent 

New plantations cover 3.75 million 
acres annually. 

One person out of every ten 
working in forestry has at least a full 
secondary school education, plus 
two years of special training, and over 
3,500 experts are working on prob¬ 
lems connected with forestry. 

Equally important is the existence 
of a law protecting forest resources. 
Actually it applies less to individuals 
(poachers, etc.) than it does to factory 
managers, who are held personally 
responsible—they are liable to 
heavy fines—^for any damage done 

NATURE AND 
THE STATE_ 

from APN NEWSLETTER 

Nature conservation was one of 
the first considerations of the young 
Soviet State. 

In 1919, in the midst of famine 

life or death for Soviet rule, a 
Commission for State Preserves was 
set up, and the decision was made 
to create the first preserve in the 
Volga Delta. 

In the five years that followed, 
the Government issued a number 
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MAKING 
BETTER 
USE 

OCEAN’S 

GIFTS 


methods, sdentific breeding a 
conservation, exploitation of n 
forms of sea food, and other measu 
have the desired effect. 

The average annual rate of incre 


of the sea harvest, which was ten per 
cent about eight years ago, is now 
only four per cent, and this comes not 
so much from the old fishing grounds 

In some traditional fishing areas 
the stocks have fallen off disastrously, 
even to the extent of being practically 


People are going hungry 
in many parts of the world, 
yet the sea’s food reserves 
could feed a world population 
several times greater than 
the present one—if only 
we made better use of them 




exhausted, and n 
threatened with exi 
of wasteful fishing 


world scale, through 
treaties and agreements. 
Drastic revision of fi 



























































peoples 


Channel Lights 
to England in 


CHANNEL 

LIGHTS 


Notes on a visit 
to Engiand 
from KONSTANTIN 
PAUSTOVSKY’S book 
Alone With Autumn 


1 have only just returned from 
England, and yet several impres¬ 
sions from my journey are already 
sufficiently a part of the past 
for me to write about them. Of 
course, the worst thing one can 
do is to write under the impact 
of one’s initial impression, for 
















might suddenly fly up into the air and 
deUght or shock you for a long time 

The performance of “Henry V” at 
the Memorial Theatre at Stratford- 
upon-Avon—a new building guarded 

sL^”river—was a little strange. It 
was rather strange and not quite real 
to us foreigners, like the somewhat 
cold and misty streets of the litUe 
town itself, so quaint and empty, with 
the faded black rose in the porch of 
the church where Shakespeare is 

The play about the king who con¬ 
quered France was rather strange 
because the Shakespearean action. 


blushed shyly and struggled manfully 
and successfully with the penetrating 
night cold. ^ 

inns passed en route, delighted by 


straight out of Stevenson or Walter 
Scott—names Uke “The White Hart”, 
“The Merry Rooster”, “The Rose and 
Crown”; delighted because not for a 
long time had we met such merry, 
old-fashioned names. 

In inns with names Uke that it 
ought to be dry and bright and smell 


or gas lamps should be burning, cast¬ 
ing a warm glow, and a ^eat boar 
should be roasting on the spit. 


always on the border of anger and 
grief, and the ardour of the heroes, 
their passion, tears and laughter, 
seemed somehow locked up within the 
walls of the theatre where the emer¬ 
gency Ughts dutifully cast their 
subdued bluish glow and the audience, 
polite and reserved, hardly applauded 
even the most splendid acting. 

In this very theatre, on just such a 
deceptively silent night, one should 
watch Shakespeare’s great tragedy 
about Lady Macbeth, that tragedy of 
treachery, blood and female beauty 
enmeshed in crime. 

We returned to London via Oxford, 
and spent a night in the ancient um- 
versity town that is like a vast stone- 
paved monastery courtyard. 

Such merry names 
It was hushed, bright and cheer¬ 
ful in the hotel, the walls of which were 
hung with faded, fine-woven carpets. 
In the homely lounge an electric Are 


Thousands of clerks 
England is somewhat old-fashioned, 
and this is especially noticeable in 
the dress of the City clerk. When work 
is over in the City, the streets suddenly 
move back to the times of Pitt and 
Thackeray, as thousands of clerks, all 

the same bowlers, carrying the same 
neatly rolled black umbrellas, set 
off briskly for home, and one some¬ 
how imagines the shillings jingling in 
their pockets, or worthless farthings 
in the pockets of the less well-off. 

The complicated English monetary 
system is enough to make one 
despair. Why a pound has 20 shillings 
instead of ten, why a shilling has 12 
pennies is a total mystery. Why are 
there four farthings in a penny? One 
can really understand the value of a 
farthing only when somebody angrily 

brass farthing. 


Here, then, is the City, where within 
the gloomy walls of banks and offices 
the countless wealth of England, 

hoarded, clinking in the safes. 

Once from the top deck of a cherry- 
red bus going through the City I 
caught sight of a small narrow ’ 


le front that re 




Professors and taxl-dri^ 

Of course, it would be foolish to 
imagine that this cursory sketch of the 
external features of England covers 
a hundredth of what I saw and felt on 
my journey. There is a lot more to 
write of, and above all the people, 
from brilliant Oxford professors to 
equally brilliant taxi-drivers and 
ssdlors. These lines -*" 



filled England with the splendour of 
inshore waters, the colours of the 

the broad glow of evening lights and 
their reflection in the still harbour 



ss Ae heavens. 

what artificial-soimding, I would say 

of a peeled banana. Here and there 
pinpoints of starlight twinkled. 
Clumps of oaks and elms, like 
biblical tents, stood 
sunset, a fantastic funeral prc 


id. I tried it, but only a little, 
merely on the banks of the Thames 
and near its mouth. Yet even that was 
enough to get fascinated by the study 
of “misty Albion”. 

On a magic ribbon 
To sit on the balcony of an inn 
overhanging the Thames is surely 











and before your eyes, as if on a magic 
ribbon, a great world shipping lane 
passes, an endless chain of ocean¬ 
going ships, passenger vessels, barges 
carrying coal and wood, tankers, 
tugboats, and sailing boats with such 
high masts that their tops pierce the 

“’Andsome Man” 

The innkeeper’s wife at the “Yacht” 
in Greenwich was a Frenchwoman 
from Lyons, with the darting, lively 
eyes of bustling Lyons. “Look,” she 
said, “there goes a ship under your 
Soviet flag. A very ’andsome man. 

Along the Thames, blocking out 
the far City bank, the “ ’andsome 
man” made his way majestically past 
Tower Bridge, the giant snow-white 
timber vessel Mezenles with her 
broad funnel and high superstructure 
at the stem. 

The sailors at the next table waved 
their hats and cried “Russian, 
Russian!”, smiling in our direction. 
The Mezenles slowly snaked her way 
along the winding river, and dis¬ 
appeared in the distant haze towards 
our northern shores. 

Later on we wandered through 
the bright green parks of Greenwich, 
which were spring-like in spite of its 
being October. Pigeons came arid 
perched on our hands and stared us m 

working tugs drove a light wave 
before them, and clocks ticked away 
regularly in die old houses. The silence 
of the past hung over famous Green¬ 
wich. 

I saw many people of various walks 


of life and classes in England, from 

the road from our hotel, assembling an 
enormous building like watch-makers 
putting together the parts of a watch, 
to the Duke of Wellington, and from 
the kindly, modest publisher Mr. 
Collins to the delightful 1 l-year-old 
liftboy Rodgers. I just couldn’t get 
used to the idea that he really worked 

When the B.B.C.^sked me to say 
a few words over the air before I 
left, I mentioned Rodgers. This caused 
quite a stir among the liftboys and 
messengers of Regent Street and 
St. James’s, and Rodgers decided to 

bottle of brilliantine in honour of the 
occasion. It didn’t help, and his 

but Rodgers was happy. 

Nowhere have I seen such sharp 
contrasts between the different classes 
as in England. Even the most indif¬ 
ferent person could not help noticing. 

The London-Paris express left 
Victoria Station in the late evening. 
At Dover the waves were lashing the 
sea-wall. The coaches rolled on to 
the lower deck of the ferry-boat and 
were made fast with chains and 
cables. 

We had a rough crossing. A Chan¬ 
nel storm was raging. The coach 
squeaked, creaked and leapt with 
fright, its buffers clanked, and it 

moment. Cold, unfriendly waves 
pounded the sides of the boat inces- 

In the middle of the night the 
steward knocked on the door and 


























Compiled from the Soviet Press 


People said Rabelais was raving when, 400 
years ago, the great French writer described 
the city of his dreams. There, everyone was 
to be free from the worry of earning his daily 
bread to do the work he loved best, creating 
priceless, though not always tangible, bene¬ 
fits for humanity. 

But a city like this does exist today, in the 
midst of a forest on a formerly uninhabited 
island washed by the waters of the Volga and 
Dubna Rivers, in Central Russia. It is Dubna, 
the science town founded only 12 years ago 
as the headquarters of JINR (the Joint 
Institute of Nuclear Research). 


JINR is significant not only as a 
centre of original research in nuclear 
physics, with many important dis¬ 
coveries to its credit. It could also be 
called an advanced prep school for 
research personnel of the several 
countries which established and 
maintain the institute. 

laboratories in Sofia, Prague, 
Bucharest, Budapest, Ulan-Bator 
and Hanoi, which work in close 


collaboration with JINR, so that 
there is a constant two-way flow 
of scientific information. Physics 
today has penetrated into such 
depths of the microworld that with¬ 
out an exchange of ideas and joint 
experimentation, progress is prac¬ 
tically impossible. 

This bustling town of 15,000 in¬ 
habitants is the only one of its kind, 
and its name is now a byword. The 
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When the discovery of radio¬ 
activity first shook the world, literally 
and figuratively, physicists, chemists 
and mathematiciai ' " 

plunged head-first 
ting world of elementary particles. 
Coming up for air, so to speak, each 
one found that he was alone in this 
boundless ocean, and that even with 
the combined efforts of all the scien¬ 
tists in a whole country it would be 
well-nigh impossible to “make port”. 

Hence the idea of creating an in¬ 
ternational research centre, where 
scientists of the world could meet and 
pool their “brain capital” to attack 
the most complicated problems. 

First, money was required. The 
USSR took the initiative to organise 
an international conference with 
Albania, Hungary, Bulgaria, the 
German Democratic Republic, the 
Democratic Repubhc of Vietnam, 
China, Mongoha, Poland and 
Rumania; and JINR was set up.* 

Each country contributed pro¬ 
portionately to its means to the 
building and development of the 
institute. The USSR contributed 47 
per cent of the capital and Bulgaria, 

where differences end, for equal 
rights are enjoyed by all participa¬ 
ting countries, the rules stating that 
all may make use of any equipment 
the institute offers, and that any of 
the participating countries may have 
free access to all available materials, 
and the right to study the results of 


any research that is carried out. 

An Executive Committee of 
Representatives, elected from all 
participating countries, directs JINR. 
This body appoints the president, 
who happens at the moment to be 
Academician Nikolai Bogolyubov, 
a choice made not because of his 
Soviet citizenship, but because of 
his great scientific authority. 

Vice-presidents are Academician 
Christo Christov of Bulgaria and 
Professor Namsarain Sodnom of 
Mongolia. A Scientific Council, also 


It is a basic principle of JINR that 
ill research there must be directed 
:xclusively to peaceful aims, and 
my country ready to accept its 
•ules can join. 

Quick thinking genius 


practically everything. But then, to 
understand the town you must try to 
understand what makes a Dubna 
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synchrophasotron* was created, a 
machine which is to modern 
physics what the microscope once 
was to biology. 

Veksler’s pupil, Vladislav Sarantsev, 



writes of him, “Close contact 
with Veksler made me regard physi¬ 
cists from a different angle. They 
are usually divided into theoreticians 
and researchers. Strictly speaking, 



Veksler was neither. He was a genius. 

“At one time I was of the opinion 
that among my contemporaries 
there were no geniuses. Einstein 
and Maxwell were quite another 

“Veksler was not very well 
acquainted with mathematical ap¬ 
paratus, and during the last 10 to 15 
years hardly conducted experimental 


work at all. But he had extraordinary 
intuition and a faculty for thinking 
in physical categories. 

“His intuition permitted him to 

theoreticians and point out their 
mistakes. He was a walking 
electronic machine. Habitually 
sunk in thought, he stimulated in 
his subordinates the habit of 












































DUBNA: CORNUCOPIA OF SCIENTIFIC 
DISCOVERIES 

JINR research workers have:— 

□ Experimentally confirmed one of the fundamental laws in physics— 

□ Proved the correctness of the law of causality, for atomic nuclei, 
the most important of contemporary theories. 

□ Constructed the world’s first cyclotron with a spatial variation 
of the magnetic field. 

□ Constructed the world's first synchrophasotron. 

□ Discovered a new elementary particle, antisigma-minus-hyperon, 
the first experimentally-discovered antihyperon. 

□ Discovered chemical Elements 102 and 104. 

□ Discovered the nuclear qualities of light. 

And all this in the short space of 12 years. 


DUBNA IN FACTS AND FIGURES 

The Joint Institute of Nuclear Research has about 3,000 employees, 
including eight Academicians, 30 Doctors of Science, and 127 Masters 
of Science. 

Every year the Institute holds from ten to 14 conferences on physical 
problems of the atomic nucleus and elementary particles. 

In the past ten years, the Institute has published and distributed 
more than 2,500 papers containing scientific reports, to more than 
1,000 addresses in 36 countries. 
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rOUNG DAYS 
OFjUl 
ANCIEIir 
PHIPIF 

condensed from the magazine OGONYOK 
and the book 

ARMENIA YESTERDAY, TODAY AND TOMORROW 
by Suren MOVSESYAN 


“Armenians call their country Ayastan—land of the 
Armenians. There is another name: Karastan—land of rock. 
More than 20 mountain ranges, with 900 peaks, cross this 
land. Roughly two-thirds of present-day Armenia is occupied 
by mountains, solid rock. And the remaining soil in the 
course of centuries has been trampled into rock by the hooves 
of conquerors’ horses.” So writes Gevorg Emin, a con¬ 
temporary Armenian poet. 





































































The untold 
riches 

Imatenadaran 

from MATENADARAN by Kim Bakshi 
and THE COLOURS OF TRANSCAUCASIA 
by Leonid Volynsky 


L ike a fortress or an ancient 

stone, the Matenadaran towers over 
the city of Erevan, capital of the 
Republic of Armenia. It is in fact a 
temple, a temple dedicated to learn¬ 
ing. The Matenadaran houses a mag¬ 
nificent collection of ancient manu¬ 
scripts and rare books, some dating 
back to the fifth century A.D. 

translations” because of its beauty, 
exquisite workmanship and textual 

Here, too, are kept the original 


manuscripts of the great 10th century 
philosopher, Avicenna; an Armenian 

lid’s Principles which antedates the 
Latin; translations of the works of 


Medical prescriptions of antiquity 
evoke an interest among pharma¬ 
cologists today. In the fifteenth 



raendations on how to smelt gold and 


obtain magical paints which time, 
instead of dimming, will make clearer 

The creation by Mesrop Mashtotz 
in the year 405 A.D. of an Armenian 
alphabet of 36 letters had a decisive 
' impact on the development of 

literature and culture. Many works 
were translated into Armenian, in¬ 
cluding those of Aristotle, Plato, 
Eusebius of Caesarea and the Stoic 
philosopher, Zeno. 

Between the fourth and seventh 
, centuries, historiography, philoso- 
i phy, poetry, music, the imitative arts. 


in Armenia; the literary language 
acquired a stable form. 

But the history of the Armenian 

bloodshed. Time and again, through 

another fell upon the country. 
Greeks, Romans, Persians, Arabs, 
Turks ravaged the land. Each inva¬ 
sion and final expulsion of the enemy 
was followed by golden ages of 
national revival, a flourishing of the 
arts and crafts and of architecture. 
The Matenadaran reflects this 

manuscripts are scorched, the dull 
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AN 

EX-WAITER 

FROM 

AN 

OPIUM 

DEN 


ARTEMI ALIKHANYAN, 
Corresponding Member 
of the USSR Academy of 
Seiences, 

and a leading specialist 
in electromagnetism, is inter¬ 
viewed by Smena 
speeial eorrespondent, 
Tamara ILATOVSKAYA. 


“Reduced to its 
elementary particles, 
matter is devoid of colour 
and odour; one can neither 

In this realm everything 
is unusual. Velocities 
close to that of light 
are common. Some particles 
only exist when moving 
at this speed; put a brake 
on their motion, and they 
disappear. With the help 
of nuclear accelerators, 
thousands of researchers 
are studying the behaviour 
of elementary particles, 
advancing quite improbable 
hypotheses in an attempt 
to penetrate the mystery 
of matter. ” 


—from Daniil Danin's book. 
Ours Is a Strange, Strange World 


















“For instance, we found that the 
proton is not so elementary, after 
all—it has a three-layer, onion-like 
structure. So physicists are now cau- 


tary particle’. 


“ARUS was in the making for 

time I became a ‘father’ three times 
—NINA, ARTEM and ARUS. You 
know what that means. You always 
give your children a thought, if only 

















































quarter of a century has 
passed since Soviet troops 
broke through the Nazi 
blockade of Leningrad. 

In those grim, incredibly try¬ 
ing days I was in charge of the 
food supplies for the city and 
the Leningrad front, under the 


1941 to Fetawary 1944. 
by Dmitri PAVLOV, 
^iinisler of Trade (f the Russian Federation 
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North. Moving in the direction of 
Leningrad was Group North, 29 
well-equipped divisions totalling 
500,000 men. In the sky they had the 
support of 1,070 aircraft of the First 
Air Fleet. Field-Marshal von Leeb 
was in command of this group. 

At the time of Hitler’s advent to 
power, von Leeb was a 50-year-old 
lieutenant-general in command of the 
Seventh Military District. Hitler 


von Leeb’s religious convictions and 
imprudent statements concerning the 
National Socialists. But von Leeb 
was an experienced professional 
army man and had the backing of 
the' officers’ corps, so Hitler placed 
him in commmand of the Second 
Army Group. 

In 1938 von Leeb participated in 
the occupation of the Sudetenland. 
In 1940 the troops of Group C 
under his command broke through 


the Maginot Line. Victory over 
France earned him the title of 

According to Hitler’s plan, Lenin- 

On July 10 Nazi armour^ed troops 
broke through the Soviet front, south 
of Pskov and advanced in the 

than 130 miles from Leningrad. The 
offensive was mounted by 23 
divisions, 340,000-strong and armed 
with 6,000 guns and 326 tanks. 

From the north, seven Finnish in¬ 
fantry divisions were advancing 
through the Isthmus of Karelia. 
Strength of the Soviet troops at that 
time was only 150,000. 

On July 11, at the height of the 
battle, a new Commander of the 
North-Western Front, Marshal K. 
Y. Voroshilov, arrived in Leningrad. 

Fresh Soviet units were in the 
process of being formed. The Baltic 
Fleet sent 80,000 men to fight on 

formed ten divisions of their own: in 

never used a rifle before fought along¬ 
side veterans of the Russian Civil 
War of 1918-22. 

short course of military training and 

quate training increased the casualty 
rate, but the grave situation at the 
front precluded lengthier training. 

As the Nazis approached, masses 
of peasants and villagers left their 
homes, destroying crops and driving 
away cattle. The roads were jammed 
with refugees. Most of them settled in 
Leningrad. 



mongers, cowards and deserters, 
“meet the enemy with valour and 
give him a devastating rebuff.” 

Responding to the appeal, the en¬ 
tire able-bodied population turned 
out to build a defence belt around 
their city. Some 500,000 people, 
mostly women and adolescents, built 
over 388 miles of anti-tank ditches, 
15,000 pUlboxes and about 22 miles 
of barricades before winter set in. 


A new committee was organised, 
headed by the Secretary of the City 




fortress. Leningrad’s industries, 
bridges and public buildings were 
mined and the population was 
trained in street fighting. 

On August 21 enemy units occu¬ 
pied Chudovo and cut the Lenin- 
grad-Moscow Railway. Eight days 
later the Nazis captured Tosno. On 
August 30, after fierce fighting, they 




























measures could force people to leave, 
and the authorities were reluctant to 

400,000 were evacuated before Sep^ 
tember. But Leningrad was flooded 
with 100,000 refugees from the Bal¬ 
tic Republics, from Pskov, Luga and 

Early in September, when the 
danger became all too obvious, 
thousands upon thousands would 
have liked to leave, but by then the 


of the population, including the old 
and disabled and 400,000 children, 
found themselves in beleagured Len¬ 
ingrad. Another 343,000 remained 

The Leningrad Front and the Bal¬ 
tic Fleet used their own sources of 
supply, located in the country’s cen¬ 
tral areas, until on August 30 the last 
railway Une was cut. From then on, 
the two-and-a-half million popula- 


get their food from the reserve stocks 
of Leningrad. 

Four types of food tickets were 


smaller ration! were established fo^ 
office workers; children under 12 


established for dependents. 

On September 2 the City Execu¬ 
tive Committee announced the first 
raiuction of bread rations; the work¬ 
ers were given 600 grammes (just 
over lib) of bread a day, office 


workers 400, dependents and children 
300. Soldiers’ rations remained un¬ 
changed — 800 grammes of bread a 
day for front-line troops, 700 for 
supply units. 

On September 4 the enemy laun¬ 
ched the first artillery attacks on 
Leningrad. Shells hit the Bolshevik 
and Salolin factories and the Fifth 
Hydropower Station. The first shell 
explosions in the streets shocked the 

thought that the Nazis would be able 
to fire at Leningrad. During the first 
three days, artillery fire killed 53 
people and wounded 101. 

On the evening of September 6 an 
alarming coded telegram arrived at 
the State Defence Committee. The 
Chairman of the Leningrad Execu¬ 
tive Committee, Pyotr Popkov, re¬ 
ported that the city was left with very 
little provisions, and requested 
prompt deliveries of food. But what 
could be done with the railway lines 
cut? Leningrad’s only connection 

shore of Lake Ladoga. 

On the morning of the same day, 
300 Nazi bombers, pinpointing a 
narrow section of the front, bombed 
the Soviet troops who were defending 
the approaches to Shlisselburg. The 
raids, lasting the whole day, proceed¬ 
ed in wave after wave. At that time 
our fighter planes were few in num- 

On the heels of the air assault, the 
Nazis followed through with tanks. 
Enemy superiority in strength forced 
the Soviet troops to retreat. By 11 


o’clock on the morning of September 

split the retreating units. One group, 
after fierce fighting, crossed over to 
the northern bank of the River Neva. 

emerged on the southern shore of 
Lake Ladoga and captured Shlissel- 

Neva. But the enemy never managed 

the centre of the town. The red flag 
fluttered over the citadel for 16 

January 1943 and Shlisselburg was 
cleared of the Nazis. 

On the same day, at 6.55 p.m., 
Leningrad experienced the first mas¬ 
sive Nazi air raid. More than 6,000 
incendiary bombs were dropped on 
the city, causing 178 fires. Houses, 
streets, bridges, people were lit up by 
the savage flames. Thick black 
clouds of smoke slowly wound up¬ 
wards, poisoning the air with the 
smell of burning. 

Night was descending, and it 
seem^ that no force on earth could 
prevent the sea of flame from ad- 

Fire brigades, civil defence groups 
and thousands of ordinary workers, 
after a hard day’s toil, threw them¬ 
selves into the battle against the rag¬ 
ing fires. And gradually, before this 
pressure, the flames retreated, 
weakeneJ and finally died. Only at 
the Badayev foodstores the fire con¬ 
tinued to rage for more than five 

Much has been written about the 
Badayev foodstores fire. During the 
siege and immediately after the war it 


was rumoured that the fire had des¬ 
troyed colossal amounts of food and 
was the cause of the famine in Lenin¬ 
grad. 

In reality the September 8 fire at 
the Badayev foodstores destroyed 
3,000 tons of flour—enough to last 
the city one-and-a-half days at the 
September ration rates or five days at 

of refined sugar turned into a syrup 
which was later used for making 
confectionery. Thus the sugar losses 
ran to some 700 tons. 

On that ill-fated day, Nazi bomb¬ 
ers also dumped their first high- 
explosive bombs on Leningrad; 12 
apartment blocks were destroyed, 
burying 24 people. Anti-aircraft bat¬ 
teries shot down five enemy planes— 
the first they had brought down. 

The two following days brought 
more air raids; 84 people were killed 
and there were 28 outbreaks of fire. 
More incendiary bombs hit the Ba- 

machine spare parts, the other two 
were empty. 

The fall of ShUsselburg closed the 
land blockade ring around Lenin¬ 
grad. Now the only access to the city 
was by water, as Soviet troops held 


lore. The problem was t 
lad no well-equipped poi 
nation was rendered e' 
lus by the fact that Finn 
































a result three barges, with 2,000 tons 

On September 15 the city began to 
bake bread made of mixed flour: 
52% rye, 30% oats. 8% barley, 5% 
malt and 5% soya. The horses were 
robbed of their oats. But horses were 
vital to the city and had to be fed 
something. People chopped young 
branches off the trees, soaked them 
in hot water and sprinkled them with 
cotton-cake and salt. Peat feed was 
also produced. 

Marshal Kulik temporised and 
hesitated. Finally he launched his 
belated offensive. The 54th Army 
attacked the Mga-Sinyavino sector, 
but the ill-prepared blow proved un¬ 
successful. The Nazis went over to a 
counter-attack and the Kulik troops 
retreated. The blockade continued. 

Marshal N. N. Voronov, who was 

from GHQ, later wrote in his 

setback was that Soviet troops had at 
that time not yet learned to fight 
properly. ^ 

ring were far more successful. He 


ordered a large additional number of 
the Baltic sailors ashore, shifted 
some units off the Isthmus of Kareha 
to the particularly dangerous sectors 
near Uritsk and the Pulkovo Hills, 

aircraft guns out and used them as 


The general thus created a 
equipped 50,000-strong army. 


grouping which was attacking the 
city. The unexpected blow threatened 
to break through the ring. To avoid 
this danger, von Leeb hastily threw 
his mechanised corps, stationed near 
Uritsk, against the Soviet offensive at 
Kolpino. 

The offensive was stemmed, but at 
the cost of the Nazi strike force, 
which had been prepared to breach 
the city defences and take Leningrad. 

The number of wounded rose both 
among the troops and the civilian 
population. It was impossible to eva¬ 
cuate them. The War CouncU de¬ 
cided that Leningrad University, the 
Hertzen Teachers’ Training College, 
the Technological Institute, the hotels 
Europa and Angleterre and many 
other public buildings were to be 
turned into hospitals. In this way 
19,000 hospital beds were created. 
The cots, mattresses, dishes were 
found in warehouses and collected 
from the population. 



On that day a great number of 
high-explosive and incendiary bombs 


hundreds of families without shelter. 

The wounded in a hospital on 
Suvorovsky Prospect experienced an 
agonising time. High-explosive 
bombs hit the large building, and the 
ceilings of the upper storeys caved in. 
Many wounded were dragged out of 
the flames and freed from the debris. 
But 600 people were crushed to 
death or perished in the flames. It 
was a heart-rending tragedy. 

On the same day several bombs 









fell on Gostinny Dvor (a large shop- 
pingv centre), killing 9? and wounding 
148. 

At that time the Nazis dominated 
the air, but Soviet pilots fought gal¬ 
lantly and when out of ammunition 
even rammed some Nazi planes. 
Leningraders cherish the memory of 
their valiant hyers, Pyotr Kharito¬ 
nov, Mikhail Zhukov and Stepan 
Zdorovtsev, who rammed enemy 

The Nazis began to drop de¬ 
layed-action bombs, expecting thus 
to paralyse the life of whole areas 
and sow panic. At first we did not 
know how to defuse such bombs, 
especially since the enemy used 
different kinds of fuses. 

The disposal techniques left 
something to be desired. First people 
dug a hole aroimd the bomb; then an 
Air Defence member would go down 

terrible minutes! Often, to speed the 
job, the defusers would knock off the 
fuse grip ring with a hammer instead 
of unscrewing it with a socket 

would explode, tearing the person to 
shreds. All the same, brave volun¬ 
teers, including young women, would 
come forward to carry on the work 
of their dead comrades. 

Once a delayed-action bomb land¬ 
ed in a tramcar terminal in Serdobol- 
skaya Street. It tore through several 
floors to rest in the cellar. 


The people were immediately 
taken out of the danger zone, which 

cident reported to the local Air 
Defence. Soon an AD platoon com¬ 
mander, Anya Kovalyova, arrived 

The thin young girl, with lively 
dark eyes, had never before defused 

floor, estimated the size of the bomb, 
Ut a candle and crawled into the elec¬ 
tric cable cellar, which was only 
some 2 ft. high. 

Once she reached the bomb she 
began to hammer off the ring. That 
was a hard job, but she managed it, 
and unscrewed the detonator. 

asked how she had felt in there. 

“I was afraid the candle wodd burn 
out before I could unscrew the fuse, 
but all went weU.” 

During the blockade Anya Kova¬ 
lyova defused more than 40 delayed- 

an engineer in Leningrad. 

Nazi aircraft were particularly in¬ 
tent on locating and destroying the 
Smolny, the Defence Headquarters. 
But with no success. The central 


mouflaged by a thick net. The roof 
and the walls overlooking the Neva 

leaves in the surrounding park. Fr 
the air the building appeared to 
part of the tree tops. The N{ 
bombed the square, orienting th( 
selves by the Okhtenski 


Thee 


St at the S 


was located underground. 


graph operators receiving repwrls, 
queries and requests from every 
sector of the front, and sending 
orders and instructions. The room 
was stuffy; there wasn’t enough 

An important target of the Ger¬ 
mans was the water supply system. 
Without water and a functioning 

half million people would have been 

cholera and dysentery. 

The War Council ordered that the 
water supply be guarded as a prime 
military objective. Teams of repair 
experts were on 24'hour duty. Water 
supply workers and engineers were 
exempted from military service. 
Every day the enemy damaged water 
mains, but failed to put the water 
supply system out of action. 

Electricity had been in short 
supply ever since the early days of 
the siege; there was too little coal. 


In mid-September the city had to 

tricity consumption. 

Two coal furnaces which had been 
dismantled before the war were res¬ 
tored; an oil furnace at the fifth 
Hydropower Station was readjusted 
for peat burning. Ev-ery day 225 


of the 


Uvered from the northern bar 
Neva. Part of the population had 
be mobilised to dig peat. 

However, the electricity co 


tries, the War Council had two 
electric turbine steamers with a full 
supply of fuel anchored on the River 
Neva. 


September turned out exceptional- 



flamed with the colours of early 
autumn. Instead of the usual raw 
fogs enveloping the city, the sun 
shone brightly. But people did not 
notice the wonderful golden days; 


Instead of experiencing hi 


enemy gripping the metropolis in an 
iron ring. A grim battle for existence 
was being waged. 

Construction of the port of Osi- 

short of consumption. Late in Sep¬ 
tember most of the 2,000 tons of 
grain which had been sunk two 
weeks earlier were salvaged. The 
grain had swollen and sprouted. Be¬ 
fore the war it would have been 
rejected as spoilage, but the times 
prevented any such write-off. The 
grain was dried at breweries, ground 
and used as an additive to the flour. 

By decision of the War Council, 
the suburban population were or¬ 
dered to turn over to the Govern¬ 
ment their potato stocks above the 


ance of 15 kUos (about 331b.) per 


Continued on Page j 






























































shoppers. People arrived at 
time, despite all obstacles. 
Artillery fire began at 


the c 


sense, nearly all the inhabi- 

batants. Every night more than 
60,000 members of civil defence 

People, young and old, quickly learn¬ 
ed how to smother incendiary 
bombs, immobilising thousands be¬ 
fore they flared up. 

On October 13, during a raid, 


pointed enemy batteries as so^ 
as they opened up, and returned fi 
That usually ended the attack. . 


e destroyed many 1 




ped on the city—twice i 


a new tactic: a few shots, followed by 
a quick change of gun positions. 

On October 23 six precious b, 

Lake Ladoga. Huge waves tosse 
barges around like ^gshells, 
they were finally rammed ashor 
from Osinovets. The already 


of outbreaks of fire 
could achieve. 


>s the l£ 


on the radio inforn 


which St 


at civil defence 
artillery attack 
g the population 


^ and which side of 

the street pedestrians should avoid. 
All traffic ceased in danger zones. 

The artillery fire, which often 
kUled people ' 
unnerving. But 


^ ^ ^ 













SURGEON 

OPERATES 

ON 

HIMSELF 

One day last December 
the telephone rang in the 
office of Professor Nikolai 
Novikov, head of an or¬ 
thopaedics and traumato¬ 
logy clinic in Kiev (Uk- 

It was a call from the 
village of Tyrnovo, to tell 
him that his services were 
badly needed by a patient 
with a splintered leg frac- 

Professor Novikov 
went there with all speed 
and operated: He stayed 
in the village overnight 


from the newspaper 
VECHERNY KIEV 


and next morning, as soon 
as he had satisfied himself 
that the patient would be 
all right, he set out on the 

There was an appalling 
snowstorm raging, but the 
professor had to give a 
lecture later in the day. 
Just outside Kiev the 

snowdrift. The professor 
got out and pushed, then 

diagnosed. He examined 




























Polenov's 

sunny 

palette 

A story of Vassili Polenov 
( 1844 - 1927 ) 


by SERGEI GOLITSIN 


Outwardly Polenov was a lucky 
man, and yet there was a point in his 
life when he was on the verge of 

He was born into a well-to-do 
family. His father was a State 
Councillor, a general in the civil 
service. Vassili Polenov received an 
excellent education: he had tutors, 
attended a high school, then the law 
school of St. Petersburg University, 
and finally enrolled at the Academy 
of Arts. In 1871 he graduated from 
the Academy with a gold medal 
diploma, and was sent abroad to 
continue his artistic education. 

Polenov did not have to wait long 
for recognition as a painter: four 

elected member of the Academy for 


his “Arrest of a Huguenot”. Every 
one of Polenov’s later works found a 
prominent place at art exhibitions. 
His fame grew. 

The success of his “Moscow Back¬ 
yard”, exhibited in 1878, was 
sensational. The painter had not 
imagined for a moment that his 
picture might be acclaimed as an out¬ 
standing work of art. 

Polenov sent it to an exhibition 
sponsored by the artist Ivan 
Kramskoi, with the covering note: 
“Unfortunately, I did not have time 
to paint anjdhing more significant, 
though I wanted to have something 
decent on show. Hope to make up for 
the time lost for art in future. In this 
picture of mine I have painted a 
Moscow backyard in early summer.” 
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CaMtie nonyjiapHwe bhah cnopxa b CoBercKOM Coioae 
6eccn6pHO (JjyrGoji h xoKKefl. B 3tom jierKO MOJKex y6eaHTi.ca 
BcaKHH. fljiH :5xoro AOCxaxoHHO noAtexaxi. k flBopAy cnopxa 
3 hm6h hah k BoAbiuoH cnopxHBHoii apene LI,eHxpaJibHoro 
cxaAHOHa nexoM 3a aenb ao Maxna McacAy HanBonee h 3- 
BCcxHbiMH KOMaHAaiHH. npo6HTbca K Ghhcxhum KaccaM 
oacHb xpyAHO H3-3a orpoMHbix oiepeAeti acaacAyiUHX no- 
nacxb') Ha Maxa. 


K/l C C b/ 



/IpyrHM BepHbiM noKasaxcACM nonyaapHOCXH xoKxea h 
(J) yx66Aa cAyacax MaAbiHuiKH; sarAaneuib b ak)66h moc- 
KOBCKHH ABOp H yBHAHnib MHOHCeCXBO MaACHbKHX CXap- 
UlHHOBblX H ^HpCOBblX, XOH^UIHX maH6y2) 3 Hm6h; acxom 
OHH npeapamaioxca b auiHHbix h mecxepHCBbix^). 



3>yx66A H3AaBHa noAbsyexca ycnexoM b Pocchh — eme ao 
pcBOAioAHH SbiAH opraHHaoBaHbi nepBbie KOMaHAbi. Ho, 
I noacaAyit, hoaahhho MaccoByio nonyAapnocxb 5xox HxpoBoii 
BHA cnopxa HaaaA npnoBpexaxb b xpHAHaxbie foah. Ha- 
BecxHo, Hxo ycnex BcerAa cnoc66cTByex npHBAcaenHK) apii- 
I xcach; rpoMKHc noecAbi") hchsmchho ycHAHBaioT npnxoK 
1 accAaiomHx Kax Hrpaxb, xax h nocMoxpexb Hrpy. Hmchho 
j nO^XOMy MHOFHC CKAOHHbl CHHXaXb noBcAbl MOCKOBCKOii 
KOMaHAbi «/lHHaMO», OAcpacaHHbie b 1946 roAy Ha poAHHC 
(J)yx66Aa b Ahfahh, hphhhhoh, o6ecneHHBineH ^yx66Ay b 
CCCP 3BaHHe «cn6pxa HOMcp oahh». 

Hxo Kacaexca xoKKca, xo 5xox bha cnopxa BnepBue 
' HOaBHACa B CCCP AHUIB nOCAC BOHHbl. Ho 3a KOPOXKHH 
I CPOK COBCXCKHC pblljapH ACAOBblX CpaaCCHHH^) cyMCAH AO- 
I 6HXbca xaKHx BCAHKOAcnHux ycnexoB — ccmb pas aaBOCBbi- 

BaAH 3BaHHe HCMHHOHOB MHpa-HXO XOKKCHHaa AHxopaAKa'’) 

cxibia xaKHM ace xHHHHHbiM axpH6yxoM 3HMbi, xaK ijiyx- 
66AbHaa — Aexa. 

XaaXHX, OAHAKO, HCXOpHH. 

I fl xoay paccKasaxb o xom, kak mhc aobcaocb no6biBaxb 
I Ha (j)yx66AbH0M Maxae AByx nonyAapnbix cxoAHanux ko- 
MAHA «CnapxaKa» h «TopneAO». 

I 3Haa o Hpasax MOCKBHaeii, a noexaA Ha cxaahoh aa aac 

AO Haaiiia Hrpu — AyMM xakhm oSpaaoM Hseeacaxb xoAaeH 
I H aabkh^). Ho acM 6AHace k cxaAHOHy, xeM ryme cxaho- 

I BHAca nox6K MauiHH. B kohhc kohhob, KoxAa ocxaBaAocb 

I I OKOAO nOAKHAOMexpa AO HBAH, a HOnpOCHA BOAHXCAa 

1 XAKCH, B KoxopoM a exaA, ocxaHOBHXbca: a nonaA, axo 

, CKopee AOHAy neuiKOM. BoAHxeAb, B3AOXHyB, cKaaaA: 

I —Beaex ace HeKoxopuMlx) 

Ha noACxynax k cxaAHony Shao aepHUM-aepno ox aw- 
, ACH®), H noKa a npoBnpaAca aa BbicoKHe ayryHHbie Bopoxa, 

' a ycxaA oxBeaaxb «Hex» na oahh h tox ace Bonpoc: «y Bac 
, ahhihhh Shacx ecxb?» hah «y Bac Hex AHuinero 6HAexa?»*) 

I Bonpoca. no-aHrjiHHCKH nepBMft nepeBOflurca xS: “Do you have a spare 

I " 











K MOMeHTy Hanajia Maxna croTbicaHHWH osaji cxaflHOHa 
6wji xaK 3a6HT, axo nerae 6biJio.s6jioKy ynacxb'“). 

Ho BOX Ha aejicHoe nojie Bbi6e»cajiH HxpoKii o6eHX ko- 
MBHa: cnapxaKOBHbi b KpacHbix (J)yx66jiKax h 6ejibix xpycax, 
ToprieaoBHbi — BO BceM 6eiioM. CxaaH6H BsopBaaca anjio- 
flHCMeHxaMH")- xpiiKaMH, cbhctom: xaK SoJiejibniHKH'^) npH- 
BeXCXBOBaJIH CBOHX JHoGHMIieB'^). 

Hrpa Haaajiacb. EyKBanbHO Ha BxopoH MHHyxe ohhh h3 
cnapxaKOBHeB, coBepuiHB KpacHBWH pwBOK no npanoMy 
Kpaio, HaBecHJii-*) mbh na uixpa(i)Hyio njiomaflKy «Topneflo». 
KanHxaH «CnapxaKa» rajiHMSHH XycaHHOB hphhhji mhh Ha 
rpyflbi5), c6p6cHH ce6e na H6ry“) h HeoxpasHMO npoSAji”) 
B «fleBBXKy»>*): OflHH-HOJIb. 



Hxo xyx 6biJio!>s) Kaaajiocb, cxa^HOH paaBairaxca ox 
HeBOo6pa3HMoro xBajixa. 

CHaeBHIHH piflOM CO MHOH MyXCHHHa BOCHpHHHJI FOJI 
«CnapxaKa» c yaHBHxejibHbiM chokohcxbhcm. 



— 3x0 HHHcro He SHaHHX, — cKaaaji oh, o6paniaacb 
HeH3BecxHo K KOM^. — XoTb a H 6oaeK) aa «CnapxaK»“), 
a Bce paBHo oh jiaacex^i) ceroana. 

— Kax xaK“) jiaacex? — cnpocHa a. 

— A BOX xaK, — HeBOSMyxHMO oxBexHJi OH. — He CBexHx 
eMy^O; fla nexoMy aepacaxb^'*) CxpejibiioBa. 

X 6biJio ycoMHHHca b npopoaecxBe Moero coceaa, ho 
flain.HeHmHH xoa Hrpbi noxaaaa, axo oh — anaxox $yx66na. 

K cepeflHHe nepnoro xaiiMa CxpejapoB nojiyana nac 
Mexpax B naxHaaiiaxH^s) ox Bop6x cnapxaxoBpeB. HxauiHbiM 
(j)HHx6M2«) oSsefla aayx sauiHXHHXOB, oh Bopnaaca b mxpaij)- 
H^ H CHJIbHeHUlHM yflapOM CKBHXajI xpa^’'). 
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